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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


DESCRIPTION OF FARMS, AND MODES 
OF CULTURE. ° 

Mr Fessenpen —Nothing has recently contrib- | 
uted more to my edification, than the statistic ac- | 
count in vol. ix. No. 3, of the New England Farm- | 


er, of Mr E, Partnyey’s Farm in Leximgton,—) visions. 


and also his general management, and improve-| 
In the ion worth a place in your paper you are at liberty 


. . . ' . ° 
same publication [ also noticed that in due time | to insert it. 


ments in the science of Agriculture, 


a similar description of Mr D. Caanpxer’s Farm, 
would appear in the New England Farmer. | 
for one of your subscribers must say, that I most 
cordially appreve, and earnestly request that such 
kind of notices of the management, and improve- 
ments of our most eminent, and intelligent agri- 
culturists, might more frequently be found in your 
valuable and interesting paper. I think much 
useful information and instruction might be thus 
imparted, and as it would be such as would be 
founded on the result of actual experiment, it 
probably would be highly beneficial to all engag- 
ed in the sciences—I make these suggestions, Mr 
Editor, flattering myself that many will hereafter 
have the goodness to forward to you for insertion 
similar communications—where your engage- 
ments may prevent your attending to it personally. 
Yours, J. N. H. 
Bennington, Vt. ugust 24, 1830. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. | 


CANADA THISTLES. 

Mr Fessenven—In the summer of 1829 I dis- 
covered a patch of Canada thistles in my pasture 
of about twelve feet square. I cut them repeat- 
edly, sprinkled salt on them, but they looked flour- 
ishing this season. The first of July, 1830, 1 care- 
fully dug round each stem, about two inches deep, 
put about one gill of salt round each stem, and 
covered the salt with dirt, and pressed it down. 
In about a week the thistles were all dead, and 
Ihave never seen any signs of them since. If 
this method is not the cheapest way to kill Can- 
ada thistles, J presume it is the surest, 

Yours, &c, 
Windham co. Con., Aug. 20. 


T.C. 





FOR THE ‘NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


GREAT PRODUCE FROM BEES. 

Mr J. B. Russert—It seems to have become 
80 fashionable of late, as well as laudable, to com- 
municate any good result, from the culture and 
management of Bees, and being a subscriber and 
admirer of your highly valuable paper, I take the 
liberty of transmitting to you an account of my 
Success in this branch of rural economy. 

In December last, I purchased of Mr Beard o: 
Charlestown, two hives of bees, from which | 
have received six swarms, all hived without any 
difficulty, in Beard’s new constructed Hive, al- 
though an entire stranger in the business—takins 
Dr Thacher’s Treatise for my guide. 

From the first swarm, which eame off on the 


fectly white and limpid, weighing net 31 Ibs. 3} 


the season, as recommended by Mrs Griffith. 

I have likewise taken several boxes from the! 
later swarmns, leaving the lowg part of the hives 
nearly filled, which remains ie their winter pro- 


If you think the substance of this communica- 


Yours respectfully, 
Bristol, R.I. Aug. 27. JOUN D’ WOLF 2d. 





. August, eight boxes of pure honey and wax per-|the one there called ‘ Napoleon’ was identically 


the Passe Colmar of correct authority, and thence 


‘ounces, leaving the lower part of the hive entire-|I inferred that ‘all the Passe Colmar trees not 
ily filled, and extending down below the bottom of) identical with the Napoleon there so called were 
ithe hive, having kept the floor let down during| also wrong,’ and any one who will examine the 
| passage will see that I. was right,—The writer to 


whom I am replying, in his quotation of the re- 
marks just referred to, accidentally omitted the 
word not; which impairs the meaning, 

Finding my impressions that an error existed, 
confirmed at each subsequent examination of the 
trees and grafts received during five years, and 
that all called Napoleon were the Passe Colmar, I 
still felt diffident as to hdzarding my opinion un- 
confirmed by others, and evinced that I equally ap- 
preciated the intelligence of Bostonians with the 





PASSE COLMAR AND NAPOLEON PEARS. 
Tuomas G. FesseEnDeEN, Esq.— 

Dear Sir—Had I supposed that there existed 
a possibility of differefice in opinion between the 
enlightened writer who sigus himself in your last 
paper ‘A Farmer,’ and dates his letter ‘ Roxbury,’ 
and myself, as to the subject matter of my com- 
munication relative to the * Passe Colmar and 
Napoleon pears,’ I should most certainly have con- 
sulted his opinion before venturing mine. But, sir, 
so repeat#d, and so forcible have been the proofs 
presented to me that | deemed the matter one 
not to be contested or doubted.—I arrayed myself 
against no man’s opinion, nor intended offence to 

:y one, but simply to explain an inadvertence— 
‘My position however being contested, I will now 
proceed to show, that if I was misled, it did not 
originate with myself, and that the assertions made 
were supported by the evidence, after which it will 
remain for others to decide whether I advanced 
‘such confident language on a topic’ which I ‘did 
not understand, and whether my ‘very confident 
assertion is founded evtirely and wholly in error 
and in very hasty examination,’ 

In the spring of 1825 I received from a Boston 
gentleman the first Napoleon pear (then so call- 
ed)—In November of 1827 I received another 
tree from Boston under the same name—In April, 
1829, I received three trees more, and the same 
spring I received grafts from two different persons 
at Boston all these bearing the same title—In the 
summer of 1820, J saw in several gardens near 
Boston, trees so called and said to be engrafted 
from the original, and in the spring of 1830, I re- 


gentleman I am replying to, by addressing let- 
ters to two of the most accurate pomologists in 
its immediate vicinity. To them I stated my im- 
pressions on the subject, and asked them to exam- 
ine critically and advise if I were right—They 
both fully confirmed my opinion. Under date of 
10th of Jast month one of them remarks thus 
‘my Napoleon camefrom Mr L.,* and he stil] 
thinks it correct, but great errors have been com- 
mitted somewhere ; my tree has fruit on it ; I had 
the Passe Colmar from Mr Parmentier ; itis no 
doubt the same with the one we call Napoleon; 
I thought so for some time and told W. K.* of it, 
but I said to myself that Mr Parmentier had made 
a mistake, avd Wr L, must be right; but last year 
I gota grav G: Mr J. B. Russell, of the Napoleon, 
which is unlike Mr L.’s, and this spring I got the 
Passe Colmar Epineux from B. & W.,* which 
agrees with Mr L.’s Napoleon and Parmentier’s 
Passe Colmar, and I think with the Pomological 
Magazine. Mr L.’s Passe Colmar is very different, 
and resembles in leaf the pear sent by you as 
d’Aremberg—The Marie Louise exhibited at the 
Hall last autumn was different from the figure in 
the Pomological Magazine, No. 122.—I should 
say your Napoleon is wrong and you are right.’—~ 
So much for this. The other gentleman writes as 
follows junder date of 8th of last month,—‘ The 
Napoleon I sent you is the identical same I re- 
ceived from Mr L,* I mentioned to you once 
that being there last summer, and on his pointing 
out the original tree, I stood some time looking at 
it; the tree is very peculiar, he has noliced this; 
the wood waving and twisting; this sort of all 
others I know for certainty mine to be the same 





ceived grafts from several persous under the same 
vame, Each and all ef these trees and grafis 
have proved to be identically the Passe Colmar 
pear, and in their transmission two persons re- 
ferred to the original tree as the source whence the 
grafts were obtained—at a number of those pe- 
riods I received from the same persons trees and 
grafts of the Passe Colmar (so called) and these 
were in no case similar to those called Vapoleon, 
and consequently were themselves inaccurate. 
This point I deem important, as it evinces that 
he error probably originated from a transposition 
f labels or sorts, 

Tt will be perceived by these remarks that one 
inference drawn from my communication is con- 
‘rary to its intent—I never meant to assert ‘that 
he two trees cultivated at Boston as the Napoleon 





last day of May, I have taken out to the first 01 





aud Passe Colmar pears were identical, but that 


. 


he callsso; yet that no mistake has ever arisen 
since sent him from Mr K., by transposing, we 
have reason to conclude, for he says the fruit so 
far as produced is identically the sume.’ 

In addition to the foregoing most conclusive 
documents, I will hereafter, if necessary, refer to 
the trees themselves that I have seen in different 
collections, 1 think however it will now be con- 
ceded that if 1have not examined the original 
tree, my information nevertheless flows from near 
the fountain, and Ialso have been taught to 
suppose that a tree grafted from the original par- 
took of the parental properties, As further proofs 
that errors in names may arise even among the 
most correct and intelligent, the Forelle pear, if I 
mistake not, was first promulgated as the ‘ Florello,’ 


and the Capiaumont as the Cassiomont, a slight 
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Sepr. 3, 1830. 








difference in the writing probably causing the mis- 
take, and were I disposed 1 might touch on similar 
instances and even on transpositions. 

In concluding my remarks I have to state that 
my communication was not intended for those 
who had the Pomological Magazine before them, 
and could consequently correct the error if it existed, 
but for such as did not possess that advantage.— 
I did not designate or imply that the error origin- 
ated or existed with any particular persén,—And 
even if the proprietor of the original tree (who is 
the Mr L. referred to, and the same gentleman to 
whom I am replying) has been invariably correct, 
still if by some fatality, many others have been in 
the wrong, my arguments as to the existence of 
the error are equally conclusive, and I now flatter 
myself that even the writer. himself to whom I 
am replying, will perhaps allow that the ‘ exramin- 
ation’ which commenced five years ago, has not | 
been so‘ very hasly,’ and that my ‘very confident 
assertion’ was uot ‘founded entirely and wholly in 
error,” when it has many of his most intelligent 
neighbors to support and confirm it ; and, lastly, I 
have to reiterate that my communication was not 
intended to censure or to wound the feelings of 
any one, and least of all him who is well known 
to be the * Roxbury Farmer’ 

Very respectfully, 
WM ROBERT PRINCE. 
Linnean Botanic Gardep, } 

August 21, 1830. 5 

P.S. Presuming that the writers of the two 
letters referred to would not object to my mention- 
jag their names to you, 1 do so in a private letter 
accompanying this, and you can estimate the cor- 
rectness of their authority. 


* These names are in full in the original letters, 





NAPOLEON AND PASSE COLMAR PEARS. 

Mr Fissenpen—Wnm. R. Prince, Esq. of New 
York, having made a publication, in which he de- 
nies that the pear sent to me by the President of 
the London Horticultural Society, as the Napoleon, 
is really that pear, and having with equal confidence 
affirmed, that the pear so called by Mr Knight is 
the Passe Colmar of the European gardens, | 
feel it my duty to Mr Knight and the public to 
represent the facts. ‘The Passe Colmar iz a win- 
ter pear, yellow within and without ; the Napoleon 
a full pear, wholly green, with white flesh. If Mr 
Prince’s authority is good in relation to the Napo- 
leon, which he never saw, it is equally good for the 
Passe Colmar, whieh he also rever saw. The Na- 
poleon of Mr Knight has repeatedly borne fruit 
with us, and it ripens in October as the Napoleon 
of Europe does. ‘The Passe Colmar ripens with 
us in December and January as it does in Europe. 
Mr Prince is therefore wholly wrong, in stating 
as the result of most careful deliberation, so 
careful as to remove all doubts, that the Napoleon 
of Mr Knight is the true Passe Colmar of Euro- 
pean authors. Being then so mistaken as to one 
point, have we any reason to think his opinion of 
any weight on the other ? 

But Mr Prince’s errors will be of public service 
—they will show the danger of trusting to de- 
scription; and to the leaves, and wood, without 
seeing the fruit. This case proves, that a 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


man, an autl.or on pomological subjects, was so) That he should have taken this precaution, and 
far deceived by trusting to figures, and the exam- that this alone out of all that have borne should be 
ination of leaves and wood, as to confound two wrong, is much in favor of his accuracy, and wa- 
pears the most unlike possible. | riness. 

Ishould not have made these remarks but for! 1 have a high respect for Mr Prince, for his zeal, 
their very important practical bearing—nei:her his acquisitions, his ambition to be useful; buta 
Duhamel, Milier, nor Knight, nor any other po- | respect for evidence and correct principles is supe- 
mologist ever relied on the wood, leaves, flowers rior to the regard due to his abilities, ‘The exam. 
and seeds for any other purpose but as aids and ple of naming a fruit without seeing it—of boldly 
assistances in discriminating fruits, which are very | putting down ¢ Boston Napoleon’ as a synonyme 


similar, 

They would have rejected the idea of settling 
a ‘synonyme,’ without seeing and tasting the fruit. 

Miller, Duhamel, and Knight agree, that there 
are two sorts of St Germain pear, which are so 
alike in foliage, wood, and flower, that the most ac- 
curate physiologist cannot possibly distinguish 
them, yet the fruit of one ripens in autumn, and is’ 
comparatively miserable—the other a winter pear 
and excellent, Knight says they are so difficult 
to distinguish, that much the greater number sold 
at the nurseries in England are spurious. ‘ 

Nothing can be more injurious to us (novices as 
as we are) than to rely on anything shorl of the 
fruit. 

Let me now say one word as to Mr Knight’s fruit, 
I have more confidence in their correctness, than 
in any fruits ever imported, even from the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society itself. I have known 
mistakes from that source. The reasons of my 
confidence are,— 

1, That Mr Knight, having been requested by 
me to name a nursery-mman on whom I could rely, 
replied, that he feared there was too much confu- 
sion in all the large nurseries, owing to the number 
of laborers, hut he would cheerfully send me fruits 
which he had raised, and tasted, That it would be fa 
him a source of pride and pleasure to be the first 
to send these then new fruits to America. 

2. Mr Knight deseribed all the first fruit he sent 
as of his own knowledge; indeed it must have been 
So, as at that time no written or printed descrip- 
tions of them existed. 

3. They were all labelled in his own hand wri- 
ting. 

4, Eight sorts have borne, and no one has 
differed from his description, 

These facts furnish so strong a presumption in 
favor of his Napoleon being correct, that I scarce- 
ly deem it needful to add, that I have raised and eat- 
en it, and compared it most carefully with a draw- 
ing of it, and [ could not discern the least differ- 
ence. 

I pledge myself, as a friend of Horticalture and 
correctness in the nomenclature of fruits, to make 
known to those who have taken the Knight fruits 
on my recommendation, as soon as I am satisfied 
of any error in Mr Knight’s name. I hold myself 
freely open to conviction, 

In pursuance of this resolution I must say, that 
i aim convinced from actual inspection of the fruit 
grown by Gorham Parsons, Esq. that the Mela 
Carla apple sent by Mr Knight is not the true Mela 
Carla of Italy. 

But this, so far from being any impeachment of 
Mr Knight’s accuracy, affords a strong proof of his 
scrupulous caution. It was the only fruit out of 
38 he has sent, which he explicitly disclaimed 





man may mistake one fruit for aucther to which 
it bears no resemblance, There can never be a 
stronger case than the present. Our Napoleon 
is no more like a Passe Colmar, than a Jargonelle 


-any personal acquaintance with. His words were 
'¢a budded tree which shot two branches the last 
' season, of an apple, which came to the Horlicultural 


| ° 
a Society as the Mela Carla, sspposcd the best apple 
ia like a Pound pear, and yet this experienced | in he welll? — a 


\to the Passe Colmar without ever seeing either 

‘fruit, is not to be praised, and may lead us into a 

i confusion, if possible, worse confounded, than that 

from which we have been striving to emerge. 
JOHN LOWELL, 

s P.S. Ihave thought this explanation (though 

long) due to the thousand persons who have on Mr 

Knight’s authority taken from me grafts of his 

pears. 

Roxbury, Jug. 27, 1830. 





CONNECTICUT RIVER PLUMS. 
Mr J.B. Russentr— 

Dear Sir—I take the liberty of sending youa 
few samples of Plums from various gardens in 
this town. They are not sent with the expecte- 
tion of competing successfully with eminent hor- 
ticulturists in the vicinity of Boston, but to en- 
deavor to convince you, that although the science 
here is yet in its infancy, some little attention is 
paid to it. We think our soil and situation Te- 
markably favorable for the production of fruits 
generally, and you need not be disappointed if in 
a few years you should see samples from the 
banks of the Connecticut that will be far from 
inferior. 

The upper sample in the box which is not pack- 
ed 1s from my own gardens, and the others are 
from the gardens of Henry Dwient, Esq., and 
other gentlemen, whese names are on the papers 
spread over them. ‘These are not selected from 
the trees (which were very heavily laden with the 
fruit,) but were taken promiscously. ‘The varia- 
gated Plum, from Maj. E. Epwarps, was from a 
seed (or scion, f am not certain which) and was 
brought from the city of Amsterdam to Whites- 
borough in the state of New York a few years 
since; and I do not know the proper name for it. 
We call it the Lombard Plum, from the circum- 
stance of Mr Lombard of this town having 
brought it fromm Whitesborough, 

Yours very respectfully, 

Spring field, Aug. 26. CHARLES STEARNS. 

P. S. I received the cherry and pear buds, 
that Gen. Drarzorn was so kind as to forward 
throuch you, but the buds were so much wilted 
that I fear they will not live; they are however 
all inserted. The truth is, there cannot be any 
profitable cominunication between your city and 
the Connecticut River until the Rail Road is built, 
which we all trust will take place sconer or later. 

(G>T he box containing the above Plums reach- 
ed us with the fruit generally in good order. The 
plums, which were of several of the finest varie 
ties, exceeded anything of the sort we have seen 
in our market, this season. Some of thein meas- 
ured 6 inches in circumference, 


Officers of the Salem Society for the Detection and 
Prosecution of Trespassers of Orchards, &c. F. 
Hersy Derby, President ; Daniel Sage, Vice Presi- 
dent ; Samuel Webb, Treasurer ; Eben Hathorne, 
Secretary; Robert Manning, Benjamin Balch, 
Philip Chase, Directors. 
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From the Pawtucket Chronicle. 


POISONOUS CHEESE. 

Mr Parnrer—Having seen in one of the Bos- 
ton papers an article headed *¢ poisoning with 
cheese,’ I send you the following: 

That some cheese possesses emetic properties, 
there isno doubt, More than twenty years ago I 





was professionally called to a respectable farmer’s 


family in the county of Bristol; soon after my ar- 
rival the gentleman informed me that he had sent 
checze to market which had made many persons 
vomit, and as he was identified, public suspicion 
rather rested on him. This opinion I found was 
fixed,—that some unfriendly hand had conveyed 
Emetic Tartar to the milk prior to its being chang- 
ed to curd. In a short time I called on him again, 
and at his request we walked to the cow-pasture, 
for the purpose of viewing the cows. As soon as 
J entered the field, I saw Lobelia inflata, (Indian 
tobacco) iu great abundance. I was very careful 
in my examination of it, the grass being very 
thick sct and high, nearly equal to common mow- 
ing lands. I opened it in many places for the 
purpose of detecting the lobelia, which I found in 
asecluded situation among the grass. Where 
the cows had eaten the grass, the emetic weed 
had been apparently avoided by them, but I ob- 
served numerous plants partly bitten off, and oth- 
ersremoved nearly to the ground, It appeared 
that the cows must have eaten much of the lo- 
belia where the grass was thickest. After a care- 
ful investigation, I informed the gentleman, that 
Indian tobacco was the cause of the emetic effects 
of his cheese. I pointed out the plant, informed 
him that I prescribed it in asthma, and other dis- 
eases ; that it was a powerful agent, and that two 
or three of its capsules would vomit an adult. 
The farmer observed he was perfectly convinced 
of the cause, and should give himself no further 
trouble about it, as he had other pasture lands 
where the emetic weed did not exist. Since that 
time no complaint of his cheese has come to my 
knowledge, In pastures where the grass is thin, 
cows can more easily avoid the lobeliathan where 
it is thick, 

I found no hyoscyamus niger, phytolacca decan- 
dria, stramonium, or any other poisonous plant 
in the enclosure. 





Cure for the Whooping Cough.—Take one gill 
of new rum—one gill of linseed oil—and one gill 
of Honey—mix them together—administer one 
table spoonful every time the patient coughs. 

A gentleman informs us that this prescription 
will effect a cure in afew days. He has admin- 
istered it to his children, and known it used by 
others with perfect success, It is not disagree- 
able to the taste. 

A physician can be inquired of as to the safety 
of the ingredients and the combination, if desired. 
--Palledium. 





The silk establishment begun by Mr d’Homer- 
gue, in Philadelphia, is said to be doing even bet- 
ter than was anticipated. All that is wanting is 
plenty of cocoons. Reelers are learning the art 
successfully, and a good deal of beautiful silk has 
been already manufactured. No doubt is enter- 
tained of the complete success of this important 
enterprise, The atmosphere and the waters of 
this vicinity appear to be admirably adapted for 
it. The present season will prove by actual re- 
sults, of which it is expected the public will be 


and lucrative staple for this coufitry, hardly 
second to cotton in the facilities of its capital. 
Twenty years hence it may be as important an 
export as cotton.—.4m. Sentinel, 


| : ; 
pegs to judge, that silk may be rendered a new 





Corrosive Sublinate—Sweet milk will, we are 
told by one who has personally observed its oper- 
ation, prevent the fatal effect of corrosive sublim- 
ate taken into the stomach, It should be taken 
in as large quantities as the patient can drink, and 
as soon asmay be. The recent melancholy death 
of Mr Keep at Baltimore, from drinking this poi- 
son by mistake, brings this remedy to mind, and, 
as such accidents are happening but too often, the 
remedy, should be known far and wide. 








The Wm Byrnes has brought out the celebrated 
stud horse Leviathan. He belonged to the late 
King of England, from whom the animal was pur- 
chased by Lord Chesterfield. Leviathan is be- 
tween 6 and 7 years old, about sixteen and a half 
hands high, is of chesnut or sorrel color, and is 
said to resemble in a great degreé our celebrated 
horse Eclipse. He was purchased from Ear! 
Chesterfield for James Jackson, Esq., of Alabama, 
an is under the charge of Mr George A. Wyllie, 
of Virginia. Leviathan is well known as a ccle- 
brated racer. —Mer. Adv, 

From the New York Farmer. 
TRANSPLANTING TREES. 

Itisa rule among gardeners, that herbaceous 
plants may be successfully removed at any time du- 
ring summer; but that trees or shrubs should only 
be transplanted in spring or autumn. By some 
writers indeed we are directed to suspend this 
operation on fruit trees, ¢ till the trees have shed 
their leaves.’ 

No doubt there is a great difference in the cli- 
mate as well as in the soil of the middle and east- 
ern States ; and the best season for transplanting 
in one place will not be the best in another. But 
1 am partial to autumnal planting, and in this 
northern part of the 43d degree of latitude never 
hesitate to remove our common fruit trees after 
the close of the 9th month (September.) A more 
general rule might be given, which would serve 
for an extensive region, to wit: itis safeto trans- 
plant trees or shrubs as soon as the summer heat is 
over, and the fall rains have wet the ground, 

To know what may be done in this liae with 
a reasonable prospect.of success, is important to 
horticulturists on their travels, where opportunities 
for procuring desirable plants may not recur, Per- 
mit me therefore to detail some of my own ex- 
perience, and it will appear that the ordinary 
rulesmay be sometimes disregarded. 

In the early part of the sixth month (June) 
1827, I brought Juniperus prostrata 150 miles, 
planted it onthe north side ofa board fence 
with perfect success though the new leaves were 
expanded, 

On the 4th of the ninth (Sept.) 1828, I was 








presented with a pear tree (a rare variety,) brought 
it 340 miles, and could not discover it injured by} 
that untimely removal. 

On the 20th ofthe eighth month (August) 1829, 
I procured ifer canadensis from a swamp at the 
distance of 20 miles. Bog moss was plentifully 
inlaid round the roots, when it was planted in my 
garden, and those shrubs are now growing. 

On the 2st of the ninth month (Sept.) 1829, 1) 





removed two grafted Cherry trees in full leaf, and 


their vegetation is now vigorous and rapid, At 
the same time, I transplanted three of the malvoise 
vine. A few weeks after, on taking up one of 
those for a friend, I found a new root 24 inches 
long. - Both are now growing well. 

In the four last cases it should be remarked 
that the season was wet. D, T. 


National Character.—A foreign author gives 
the following portrait of the American woman: 
She is generally graceful in her figure, slow in her 
gait, mild in her looks, proud iv her mien, en- 
gaging in her conversation, «lelicate in her expres- 
sions, quick at blushing, chaste in her thoughts, 
innocent in her manners, improving on acquaint- 
ance, generous to a fault, ready to weep with 
one in distress, solicitous for the poor, sincerely 
religious, eminently humane, constant in her at- 
tachment, a fond wife, a tender mother, tenacious 
of her word, jealous of her honor, prudent in her 
egnduct, circumspect, and—cannot keep a secret. 





Cuar es Carrozt, is the only one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, who sur- 
vives to the present time. James Madison, the 
only one of the Convention in 1789, which form- 
ed the Federal Constitution. Paine Wingate, the 
only one of the first Senators of the United States, 
when the Federal Government was crganized at 
New York, April 1789 —and Egbert Benson, and 
Mr Madison, the only two Representatives in the 
first Congress, at the same period, who are living. 
Mr Madison was also a member of the old Con- 
gress in 1781. 


General Putnam—After one of those skirmishes 
in which the Americans had been sm@ecessful, an 
English officer was left dangerously wounded on 
the field of battle. Gen. Putnam, vho had been 
bred a carpenter, threw off his regimentals, and 
constructed a cradle in which the wounded officer 
was conveyed with ease to the hospital, When 
Putnam heard of his recovery, and that it was 
owing to his humane care, without which he must 
have bled to death, he exclaimed, ‘ then I glory 
more in being bred a carpenter thanif I had been 
born a prince.’ 








Carter and Hendee have now for sale a book recently 
published at N. York, called the Dyspepric’s Monitor. 
It contains explanations of the nature, causes, and cure 
of that troublesome disorder, under all its various forms. 
Doctor S. W. Avery, the author, states that he has him- 
self suffered severely from dyspepsia; that a short resi- 
dence in Europe cured him ; and that on his return his 
old enemy revisited him. This convinced him that the 
usual American mode of living would in a short time 
place him where he was when he leit the country. The 
object of this clever little book is similar to that of the 
Journal of Health. We look upon it as peculiarly mag- 
nanimous in physicians thus to enlighten the public at 
the expense of diminishing their own practice. — 

We make the following extract, because we think the 
subject cannot be too much urged upon our country wWo- 
men. ‘A sort of in-door existence may unfortunately 
be said to be a national characteristic of our married la- 
dies; the habit of going out daily for the sake of exercise 
alone, so universal in other civilized countries, is scarcely 
known among them. The consequence is, most of them 
are blanched by seclusion from the fresh air, nature’s 
great restorative ; and very few have much of the rosy 
tint of health, or are entirely exempt from some of the 
symptoms of indigestion. ‘The frame is delicate and fee- 
ble, the system irritable, and its functions easily deranged 
by trifling causes; and the mind, morbidly sensitive ; 
not unfrequently impairing the bealth by its immoderate 
emotions. But the evil does not stop here ; for the off- 
spring will be certain to inherit more or less of the mo- 
ther’sconstitution and proneness to particular diseases. We 
hear a great deal about hereditary gout, consumption, mad- 
ness, &c., but there are undoubtedly many other diseases, 
though not at all suspected, that are quite as much so 
as they.’ 
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Extracts from an address delivered before the Hamp- | 


shire, Franklin, Hampden Agricultural Society. 

By Festus Foster. 

‘ The general principles, necessary to be observed 
by the agriculturist, are few and simple. It is 
an established law of nature that death sustains 
life. Some species of animals are supported by 
the death of others, and some by the destruction 
of vegetables. Animals, which have been found 
most useful to man, are wholly of the latter kind. 
The first attention of the farmer, therefore, must 
be directed to the production of such vegetables 
as contribute to the support of man and such 
animals as he has selected for his use. In the 
production of vegetables, the same law of nature 
prevails—death is necessary to life. You must, 
therefore, seek that dark, loamy soil, which has 
been formed by the decay of. vegetables for a se- 
ries of years, and as you exhaust it by repeated 
crops, add either animal or vegetable decomposi- 
tion, and like the fabled Phenix, one crop will 
arise from the ashes of another, Excepting a 
few tender and delicate plants, manures are most 
efficacious when applied ina state of fermenta- 
tion. They communicate a slight degree of 
warmth and action to the adjacent soil, salutary 
and even necessary to vegetation. Any animal 
or vegetable substances, compacted in a mass and 
imbibing a moderate degree of moisture, will soon 
pass into a state of fermentation, by which they 
are decomposed, and fitted to produce another 
crop. Hence every farmer may mapufacture 
composts to almost any extent. 
manure is different on different soils. It is pvo- 
ductive on all, and on some indispensable, Land, 
once brought into a state of high cultivation, by 
returning the proceeds of its crops, will not de- 
generate. Sterile lands, and such es have been 
exhausted or neglected, may be made productive 
in a few years by compost and the plough. 

‘ Where different and opposite soils lie contig- 
uous, much benefit may be derived by admixtion. 
A sandy or gravelly soil may be greatly improved 
by a covering of loam, mud, or clay. On the 
contrary, cold, wet, muddy land will be greatly 
meliorated by a coat of sand or gravel. A soil 
warin and dry, especially if sloping, may be made 
highly productive by irrigation. If accompanied 
by an occasional top dressing of barn manures, the 
farmer will be well repaid. In a mountainous re- 
gion, like some parts of the territory within the 
limits of your society, where precipitous streams 
abound and whole farms lie on a declivity, Iam 
persuaded great advantages might be derived 
from this use of water, A few days labor would 
add some tons of fine hay to your annual income. 
To the agriculturist this must be considered a 
staple article. It is the support of your animals, 
and the means of enriching your arable lands, 
and gathering from thence a golden harvest. 


‘Upon the culture of plants, I have time to| 
say but a word, and that is, treat thei not with | 
They require your friendly visits, and | 


neglect. 
the repeated application of the hoe. The garden 
will demand your daily attention. This maybe a 
pleasant resort, when you have borne the heat 
and burden of the day, and the evening tide in- 
vites to meditation. ‘There you may breathe the 


The value of 








farmer, an orchard of choice fruit, well fenced, | 


and well pruned, but a thrifty wood lot, in which 
no grazing animal should feed, and from which 
fuel and timber should be cut with care. We 
ought to live not only for ourselves, but for our 
children, and for posterity. Situated in a region 
where much fuel is absolutely necessary to a com- 
fortable existence, where coal mines are not to be 
found, and where the demand for Inmber is in- 
creasing with the wealth and population of the 
country, our forests already thinned or made bare, 
—there is great reason to apprehend that in the 
next and succeeding generations, the scarcity of 
fuel and lumber will diminish your population— 
that the expenses will absorb a great portion of 
the income of your fertile and well cultivated 
farms, and your splendid villages and temples fall 
to decay. The time seems to have arrived when, 
instead of enlarging our fields, we tmust better 
improve them ; instead of making strip and waste 
in our woodlands, we must cut sparingly ; instead 
of feeding or cutting down the underwood and 
shoots, we must carefuily preserve them, Great- 
er economy must be adopted in cooking our food 
and warming our houses. The ail-devouring 
chimnies of our ancestors must give place to the 
stove and the furnace, Our houses must be made 
a better defence against the cold, and their ma- 
terials must be taken from the earth rather than 
the forest. 


‘There is one species of trees entitled to your 
particular regard. It is the sugar maple. This, 
flourishing on almost any soil, yields to none in 
cleanliness and beauty, is excellent for fuel, and 
furnishes sugar little inferior to that of cane. One 
hundred of these extended on the margin of your 
fields, or set in the form of an orchard, would ai- 
ford anample supply of sugar and molasses for 
half a century or more, and when they began to 
decay, reward you with fifty or an hundred cords 
of the best fire-wood. The expense of trans- 
planting them will be but trifling, their injury to 
the land, if any, inconsiderable, and a few years 
will give to them great beauty and value. 


‘The value of the locust and of the mulberry 
deserve particular notice, but they are believed to 
be duly appreciated by your Society. 

‘In the management of your various animals, 
having selected the best bloods, you have only to 
provide for them warm, dry, and commodious 
shelters, and deal out to them sweet and whole- 
some fodder, and pure, clean water. Neatness 
and cleanliness in this department will contribute 
much to the health, growth, and corpulency of 
your stock. A slattern in the house is not more 
disgusting and unprofitable, than a sloven in the 
barn. In the treatment of those patient and do- 
cile animals which perform your labor, let me 
crave your mercy. Neither sufier them to moan 
with hunger or thirst, nor to be loaded or driven 
beyond their strength. A mild and generous usage 
will secure their attachment, excite their courage 
and resolution, and dispose them to volunteer 
their most vigorous efforts in your service, Your 
interest, as well as the dictates of humanity, re- 
quire that you abstain from all cruelty and abuse, 
and that your dominion over them be tempered 


fragrant air, succor the young plants emerging | with lenity and kindness. 


from the earth, and watch their progress through | 


all their changing forms. . 

‘ The cultivation of trees is a subject to which, I 
think, I may with great propriety invite your at- 
tention, Not only would 1 recommend to every 


‘To carry into effect the objects of your asso- 
ciation, and give to your occupation all the im- 


| provements of which it is susceptible, will require 


the unremitted energies of your mind, as well as 
much vigorous bodily effort. Agriculture, like all 





arts and sciences, is progressive, and must never 


be suffered to rest, or retrograde. Your observa. 
tions must be made with accuracy, and your re. 
searches pursued with ardor, Placed in a coun. 
try containing a great variety of soil, in a climate 
mild and healthful, under a government, which 
can impose nv burdens on you without your con. 
sent, owners of the land you occupy, furnished 
with the most approved implements, and having 
for your guide the experience of former ages, and 
the means of making new experiments under the 
most favorable circumstances, it would be strdhge, 
“ passing strange,” if you made no advances. | 
have said, that heretofore the sciences held no 
fellowsbip with agriculture. A better day has be- 
gun to dawn upon that long neglected occupation, 
Men of genius and learning have devoted their 
talents to lighten the burdens of the laborer, and 
give success to his efforts. As the powers of na- 
ture begin to be developed, and its laws are better 
understood, difficulties diminish and experiments 
succeed. ‘The sciences have already done much 
to aid your cause, and may be expected to do still 
more, Anew era has commenced, in no longer 
confining science to the cell of the monk, and the 
chamber of the philosopher, but in communica- 
ting it tothe world at large, and applying it to use. 
ful and practical purposes. The discoveries of 
the geologist, and the experiments of the chemist 
are spread before you, through the agency of the 
press. Much mutual benefit may also be expected 
from your Society and similar associations. They 
emphatically mark the spirit of the age, as distinct 
from thatof any former period. Other nations 
have had their festivals and their fairs, The 
Olympic games of Greece, and the gladiatorial ex- 
hibitions of Rome characterize the age and ruling 
passion of each of those great empires, which in 
succession gave law to the world. But when, or 
where has public attention been excited and di- 
rected to the interest of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts? When have men of wealth, and 
science, and influence, taken such a deep interest 
in the welfare of the faboring part of the commu- 
nity? When was information upon these sub- 
jects so widely diffused and so eagerly sought? 
These signs of the times indicate that a better 
state of things is to be expected—that causes are 
in operation which, if continued, will effect a 
mighty revolution. The united efforts of the 
great mass of intelligence cannot be fruitless. By 
repeated experiments and careful observations, 
from year to year, something will be gained. 
Whatever discoveries or improvements are made 
by one, will become the property of all, and never 
be lost. 

‘ Agriculture and manufactures are not insula- 
ted interests. They are intimately connected 
with other arts and occupations, with the sciences, 
and the laws and policy of our own country and 
of foreign nations. ‘The prosperity of the agri- 
culturist depends not merely upon the quantity 
and quality of his produce, but upon the readiness, 
certainty, facility, and advantage with which he 
can vend the surplus, or exchange it for such at 
ticles as he may need. The same doctrine is true 
in its application to the manufacturer, It is iw 
vain that he produces the best wares, unless they 
can find a market; and the easier and cheaper 
they can be conveyed, the greater will be his 
profit. Whatever, therefore, tends to furnish 4 
sure and steady market, or to diminish the expel- 
ses and risk of transportation, or to reduce the 
price of articles to be received in exchange, is 1 
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the farmer and manufacturer a direct and positive 
penefit. In this view the construction of rail 
roads and canals through an extensive inland 
country, and improving the navigation of rivers, 
opening a free trade with such nations as will pur- 
chase our produce and manufactures, or in ex- 
change, supply us with such articles as we may 
want, prohibiting or imposing duties on such im- 
portations as come in direct competition with the 
produce of our farms and the wares of our work- 
shops,—are subjects in which the interest of the 
farmer and the mechanic are deeply involved. A 
regard to your interest, therefore, requires that 
your views be extended beyond the cultivation of 
the soil and the increase of your flocks, Your 
yoice must be heard, and your influence felt in 
our state and national legislatures. The opinion 
of sound, intelligent, and practical farmers, is en- 
titled to great consideration; and [am happy to 
say, that the time has come when gentlemen of 
every profession are dispésed to treat it with re- 
spect. By continuing to merit the esteem of your 
fellow-citizens, you will not fail to receive it ; and 
so far as legislative aid can advance your interests, 
you may expect the co-operation of a wise and 
patriotic legislature. 

‘In times like the present, of general depres- 
sion in every branch of industry, you must expect 
to participate with your fellow-citizens, Econo- 
my, at all times commendable, now becomes an 
imperious duty. If the products of your labor 
can find no market abroad, let them, at least, sup- 
ply your wants at home. To effect this, I place 
great reliance on the industry and ingenuity of 
your virtuous wives and daughters. They will 
curtail your shop bills by furnishing many article: 
of apparel of their own manufacture. Like Le 
good wife described by Solomon, they “ will seek 
wool and flax, and work willingly with their 
hands. They will lay their hands to the spindle, 
and their right bands hold of the distaff; their 
eandle goeth not out by night.” Such merchan- 
(lize is better than that brought from afar—such 
industry is above rubies, 

‘You will not deem me to have surpassed the 
province assigned me, when I recommend to you 
the exercise of that influence and authority which 
are vested in an employer over those in his ser- 
vice, in suppressing all lewdness, profanity, in- 
temperance, lying, gaming, pilfering, and what- 
ever is opposed to good morals, and a decent 
and orderly behaviour. Your interest, your self- 


Yespect, and your duty to your domestics and to 


your country, demand this at your hands. When 
a large portion of our population shall become 
as debased and degraded asthe great mass of 
the people in the Eastern hemisphere, our elec- 
tions will be a farce, and our political edifice will 
fall and bury us in its ruins. He, therefore, who 
attempts to reclaim some who begin to go astray, 
to prevent the fall of others, and to inspire all 
with a due sense of the value of character, and 
to elevate them to a decent standing in society, 
performs the best of charities to the individuals, 
and is a public benefactor. 

‘While we regard the moral deportment and 
welfare of others, may we not neglect our own 
While we till the ground from which we were 
taken, and of which we must return, let, our treas- 
ures be deposited in that “ better country,” where 
flows “the river of life,” where stands “ the tree 
of life,” and where “the light of the sun and of 
the moon” will be extinguished in the brighter 
splendor of Gop’s eternal day,’ 





Improvement of the breed of Horses in France.— 
The Duke de Guiche has lately published a very 
interesting paper on the improvement of the breed 
of horses, in wiich he proposes to confine them 
to two distinct clasées;/one, of light horses, to be 
obtained by, crossing with English horses and Ara- 
bian mares, which class would include race-hor- 
ses, cavalry-horses, coach-horses, and all those 
employed in post work and light agriculture. In 
the second class be includes wagon-horses, hor- 
ses for heavy agricultural work, and all horses 
for slow and heavy draught. He proposes to es- 
tablish for each of the two classes a number of 
haras, (studs,) proportioned to the extent of the 
respective demand. The Duke advances many 
sensible arguments in favor of his plan, and 
proves that, as the soil and climate of France 
are decidedly favorable to the breeding of horses 
there is no reason why, with judicious crossing, 
they should not he quite as good as those of 
Great Britain. The plan has been taken up 
warmly by the French government, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be carried into almost immedi- 
ate execution.—Literary Gazette. 


Introduction of Rice into America,—Martin 
states, in his history of North Carolina, that the 
planting of Riee was commenced in this country, 
in the year 1693, as follows:—A brig from Mad- 
agascar, on her way to England, came to anchor 
off Sullivan’s Island—Thomas Smith, going on 
hoard, received from the Captain a bag of seed 
Rice, with mformation of its culture in the East, 
its suitableness for food, and its incredible jin- 
crease.—Smith divided the seed among his friends, 
and an experiment being made in different soils, 


‘2p success surpassed the expectation the Captain 


had excited. Thus, from this small beginning, 
accidentally occurring, arose the staple commodi- 
ty of Carolina, which soon became the chief sup- 
port of the colony ; and the great source of its 
opulence.—Ral. Reg. 





New England,—The cry of decline is one of 
the causes of decline. Many hear this cry and 
hearing no answer to it, take it to be true. We, 
on the other hand, take the liberty to assert, that 
although nominal prices are not as great as they 
once were, and although there are more stores 
and houses than are wanted, the state of things 
in New England has at no time been sounder and 
healthier than it is at this day. What is the con- 
dition of our coastiug trade ?—What is the con- 
dition of the manufactories that are managed with 
skill and economy ?—What is the condition of 
the agricultural interest of New England? To 
what portion of the earth is one to go, to find 
more general comfort, and natural thrift, than in 
New England ? but Commerce is depressed. Where, 
in the world, at this moment, is it not depressed, 
compared with what it has been, under different 
circumstances of the world.—Bost. Dai, Adv. 





The following is extracted from the New 
Monthly and London Magazine of last July: 

‘ Silk. —The cultivation of the Mulberry tree 
and the production of silk are increasing in North 
America, with great rapidity. A very interesting 
volume of essays on the subject, has recently been 
published in Philadelphia. 





Long Life-—He who knows not what it is to 
labor, knows not what it is to enjoy. The felicity 
of human life depends on the regular prosecution 


of some laudable purpose or object, which keeps 
awake and enlivens all our powers. Our happi- 
ness Consists in the pursuit, much more than in 
the attainment, of any temporal good. Rest is 
agreeable ; but it isonly from preceding labors 
that rest acquires itstrue relish. When the mind 
is suffered to rgmain in continued inaction, all its 
powers decay. It soon languishes and sickens— 
but the pleasures which it proposed to obtain from 
rest, end in tediousness and insipidity, To this, 
let that miserable set of men bear witness, who 
after spending a great part of their life in active 
industry have retired to what they fancied was to 
be a pleasing enjoyment of themselves in wealth, 
in activity and profound repose; where they ex- 





pected to find an elysium they have found noth- 
ing but a dreary and comfortless waste, Their 
days have dragged on with uniform languor : 
with the melancholy remembrance, often return- 
ing, of the cheerful hours they passed, when 
they were engaged, in the honest business and 
labors of the world, 








Stall Feeding.—One of the quickest and most 
certain methods of fattening cattle in the stall is 
by feeding with bran and linseed oil mixed, the 
proportion two pecks of bran a day divided 
into three feeds; and half a pint of oilto each 
feed, mixed well for small cattle ; the proportion 
to be increased for large.—Lambert’s Treatise on 
Farming. 





Breeding Live Stock.—Avoid consanguinity and 
breeding from the same fumily, or what is com- 
monly termed breeding tn-and-in, as such will, if 
persevered in prove highly injurious; you must 
therefore procure your males from those having a 





similar breed buz of different blood from your 
own. A skilful breeder will not use the tups bred 
on his own farm, although superior to any he can 
procure ; and those possessed of the best stock, 
both of the short and long horned cattle, keep 
two or three separate lines of blood to avoid con- 
sanguinity; but a crossing with different breeds 
will generally disappoint when prolonged in the 
line, each breed in its kind should be kept distinct. 
—lIbnd. 

Water drinking among the Arabs.—Dr Madden, 
in his travels in Egypt, remarks that the Arabs in 
journeying over their deserts, beneath a burning 
sun, use but little water during the day, but take 
copious draughts at night fall. They state that 
drinking in the heat of the day creates thirst, 
while the more water they use at night, the less 
will be their desire for iton the morrow. The 
Arabs gave this caution to the traveller, he prac- 
tised it, and experienced the benefit. Among the 
many preventives from the injurious effects of 
drinking cold water in the time of excessive heat, 
this Arabian custom is worth relating. 

In France bread has been made of wheat straw 
chopped and ground. It is said to be found nutri- 
tious, and must be better than the bark bread of 
Sweden. It is, probably, a certain cure for the 
dyspepsia. 


To preserve Cheese from Mites.—Red pepper so 
called is a complete antidote against flies impreg- 
nating cheese, s0 as to produce maggots. Take 
one and put it into a delicate piece of linen, mois- 
ten it with a little fres butter, and rub your 
cheese frequently. Itnot only gives a very fine 
color to your cheese, but is so pungent that no 











fly will touch it.—Mass. Agr. Rep. 
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FINE GRAPES. 

We have been much gratified by a view of 
bowers of grape vines, skilfully cultivated by Mr 
Davip Fospicx of Charlestown, Mass, The vines 
are trained to espalier-rails, which are arched 
over head and the clusters of grapes, mostly sus- 
pended from the horizontal part of the railing, 
are among the finest we have ever observed, Mr 
Fosdick’s modes of forming and manuring his 
soil,and training and pruning bis vines appear to us 
very judicious as well as successful, and might af- 
ford profitable subjects of contemplation to those 
whoare about commencing tie culture of this 
wholesome and delicious fruit. 

MIDDLESEX CATTLE SHOW. 

We leain that extensive arrangements are mak- 
ing for the approaching cattle show and exhibji- 
tion of manufactures at Concord, Mass., by the 
Middlesex Society of Husbandmen and Manufac- 
tures: and we are happy to be able to state that 
the annual address will be delivered by Extas 
Purnyey, Esq. of Lexington, from whose practical 
as well as theoretical knowledge of the art and 
science of Agriculture, much may be anticipated, 
which will prove a valuable contribution to the 
best interests of New England Cultivators. 








NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL FESTIVAL: 

The New York Horticultural Society are making 
splendid preparations for their anniversary, which 
takes place onthe 7th and Sth of September. 
The address, dinner, and great show ef fruit and 
flowers will take place on the 7th—and in the 
evening of the 8th, they give a grand Ball at Nib- 
lo’s Saloon and Gardens, which are to be splendid- 
ly illuminated. 





FARMERS’ WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Top the stalks upon your Indian corn close to 
the ears in due season, but cure should be taken 
not to cut them too early. Dr Deane observed 
that ‘ Perhaps the best rule is to examine whether 
the ears are pretty generally filled out, and 
whether they are so firm as to resist a slight im- 
pression of the finger nail, In that case they may 
be cut without injury, but while ina growing state 
it is inexpedient to cut them. 

‘We are certainly guilty of an error when we 
harvest this corn too early. ‘The difference of 
early and late corn may be seen by the shrinking 
of corn to the former case. In drying, large spa- 
ces may be left betwen the kernels on the cob ; 
but that which is well ripened on the stalk will 
show no such interstires, The corn will undoubt- 
edly be growing better till the stalk below the ear 
is perfectly sapless, and the cob dry; receiving 
continual nourishment from the sap, until the 
frost or some accident should happen to prevent 
it. Squirrels and other animals drive people to 
early harvesting ; but there is commouly more lost 
than saved by it. Where corn stands tolerably 
safe from the attacks of tame and wild animals, 
harvesting early is an unpardonable error, The 
sentiment of Dr Deane, on cutting the stalks of 
Indian corn too early are corroborated by Lorain, 
and other able writers, as well as by the experi- 
ence of cultivators in this vicinity, [See New Eng- 
land Farmer, vol. viii. p. 73, 74.] 





The Farmer’s Manual says, ‘If your hay is short, 
or you wish to sow winter grain after your Indian 
corn, or secure your corn against the effects. of 
early frosts, you may cut up your corn-hills close 
to the ground, in fair weather, with a sharp knife 
or sickle, and jay two rows into one, in small bun- 
dies, as when you top and secure your stalks; 
bind your bundles above the ears, and stack the 
same day in small-stacks, either upon the bor- 
ders of your field or upon an adjoining field; you 
may then plough and sow as upon fallow grounds ; 


secure your stacks by doubling down the tops, and | Siberian Bitter Sweet. By Mr P, S. Hastines, of 


binding the heads with a pliable stalk; this will 
exclude the rains, which otherwise would damage 
your corn. This corn will be ripe at the usual 
time, without the least diminution in its color 
weight, or value: but inthe opinion of some of 


_|the best farmers, (who are in the steady practice 


of this mode from choice,) with an increased value 
of the grain, The increased quantity and value 
of your stalk, will richly pay the expense ; you 
may in this way bring forward the sowing of your 
winter grain, 2, 3, or 4 weeks, which will again 
at harvest repay the expense of clearing your 
corn-fields. If you house your corn stalks be- 
fore you husk your corn, the pitching will be hea- 
vy, and vour bundles often break, and your places 
for housing be difficult and inconvenient, and of- 
ten exposed to your cattle; therefore husk your 
corn on the field, and empty your baskets into 
your cart as you husk, always remembering to, 
leave the husk upon the stalk, by breaking the 
cob ; these will again repay your expense in fee- 
ding. The difference inthe mode of husking, 
will at first be considerable; but a little practice 
will soon remove this, and render them equal, 
It is of high importance for every farmer to knory 
every mode of culture that will afford him suc- 
cessful advantage in managing his farm, and in 
this point of view this does not rank as one of 
the least.’ 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, August 28, 1830. 
FRUITS. 

Plums.—By Gen. Dearporn, seven varieties, 
viz: Green Gage, Purple Gage, Yellow Gage, 
White and Yellow Magnum Bonums, Smith’s Or- 
leans, and Conetch ; latter imported from France 
in 1823-4. By R. Mannrye, of Salem, Bolmar’s 
Washington. By Messrs Winsutps’, Imperial, 
St Caiharine, Blue Gage, Knight’s New Green, 
and a plum of good quality, name unknown. By 
Docror Wittiams, of Cambridgeport, a fine Blue 
Plum of good flavor, name urknown. By E. 
Bartriett, of Roxbury, Queen Claude, (of Prince) 
and fine Bolmar’s Washington, By A. D. Win- 
Liams, Of Roxbury, Plums of fine appearance, 
name unknown. There were several other varie- 
ties of Plums exhibited by various persons, of 
handsome appearance. 

Pears.—By A. Brimmer, Esq. of Boston, fruit 
of two varieties from France, names unknown— 
one of which was in goo! eating and a fine pear 
—the other of beautiful appearance, but not yet 
ripe ; both represented as great bearers. By Mr 
R. Tooney, of Waltham, fruit of the Heathcot 
pear ina green state. By Mr Mawnnine, fruit of 
the Beurre d’Aremberg, in a green state. By Mr 
Hurp, of Charlestown, fruit of the Summer Good 
Christian, or Sugar Pear, (Cox, No. 18.) By T. 
Wuitmarsh, of Brookline, fruit of the Beurre d’ 
Angleterre, (Cox, No, 18.) By Mr Joseru Mor- 





This pear was of a sprightly, juicy and quite pleas. 
ant flavor—size a little under medium ; flesh 
‘whitish and melting; color green; said to bea 
great and constant bearer, and is worthy of cultj- 
vation. 

Peaches.—By Mr Manwine, fruit of the early 
Royal George, (of Floy’s Catalogue.) By Mr 
WuirMarsH, a fine natural peach. By Mr E, D, 
Ricnarps, of Dedham, Seedling Peaches, of fine 
flavor and good appearance. 

-Apples.— By Messrs Winsurps’, fruit of Knight’s 








Lexington, a red striped apple of good appearance, 
name unknown. By Mr , fruit from a 
tree brought from Europe 35 years since, by Gen, 
IE. H. Dersy, of Salem, shape oblong, of a whit- 
\ish yellow color, and very fair appearance. By 
S. Downer, of Dorchester, an apple well known 
in the market for some years past under the name 
of the ‘ Porter Apple,’ (a Wilding.) The original 
| tree of this variety, we learn from good authority, 
belonged to Rev. Samuel Porter, of Sherburne, 
Mass. which was blown down some years since, 
This fruit is deservedly a favorite as a summer 
and early fall apple. The color is whitish yellow, 
with sometimes a little blush on the sunny side; 
size, over medium, shape oblong, and very perfect; 
flavor sprightly and very pleasant ; ripens in suc- 
cession, commencing about the middle of August. 
The tree grows upright and thrifty, and is a con. 
stant and good bearer. It is already much culti- 
vated in this vicinity. 

Grapes.—By Mr D. Haceersroy, fruit of Hen- 
derson’s Early Burgundy or Black Cluster Grape. 
This fruit was raised in the open air. By H. 
Newman, Esq. of Roxbury, fruit of a native 
grape. For the Committee on Fruits, 


Ss. D. 





VEGETABLES. 

Capt. D. Chandler of Lexington, presented spe- 
cimens of the Tuscarora corn for boiling—and 
also of a superior variety of the Sweet Corn, the 
seed of which was received by him from Susque- 
hanna county, Penn, 


The following extract was presented by Capt. 
Smith, of Quincy, with a sample of the mauure: 

Extract of a letter from Mr Samuel Sweetser, 
of Baltimore, received from Wm. F. Taylor, Esq, 
American consul at Arequipa, Peru, relative to a 
kind of manure, called by the Spaniards, Guano. 
He directs it to be used by sprinkling (as much as 
you can hold between your fingers) around the 
plant twice a month, and drawing the soil over it. 
He observes that its action on their lands is very 
violent indeed, and by its use they have three 
crops a year, and without it their lands would 
very soon be exhausted. I have not had time to 
examine it particularly, though inclined to believe 
it a salt, as it readily dissolves in the mouth. This 
is obtained from an Island near the Iqueia on the 
southern coast of Peru. 





At a special meeting of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, held on the 14th ult., a commit- 
tee to make arrangements for the annual festival 
of the Society was chosen. 

Mr Exsenezer Baltcey, 
Doct. Georer Haywarp, 
were admitted as Members of the Society. 

At the adjourned meeting of the Society held 

on the 21st ult.— 


Attyn Cuartes Evanson, Esq., 
Sec’y King’s County Agricultural Society, St John, N. B. 





Ton, of Milton, fruit of a Seedling pear tree, 


was admitted an Honorary Member. 
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Epwarp W. Parneg, of Boston, a Subscrip- 

tion Member. 
The meeting was then adjourned to Saturday, 
4th instant. 








HORTICULTURAL CELEBRATION. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society will celebrate 
their annual festival on Friday the 10th day of September, | 
by a public dinner and an address. 

“The address will be delivered by ZEBEDEE Cook, Jr, 
Es@., first Vice President of the Society, at the Lecture 
Room of the Athenzum, precisely at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon. The room will be opened at ten o’clock. 

An exhibition of fruits and flowers will be submitted 
for the inspection of visiters, in the Hall of the Exchange 
Coffee House, immediately after the conclusion of the 
address, and will close at 2 P. M. 

The dinner will be provided by Mr Gallagher, at the 
Exchange Coffee House, and the Compary will sit down 
at the tables at 3 P. M. 

The Committee on Fruits and Flowers, will be in at- 
tendance at the Coffee House, on Thursday afternoon and 
Fiiday morning, to receive and register the several arti- 
cles that may be sent in for exhibition, the decorations of 
the Hall, and the fruits to compose the Dessert for the 
table. 

Contributors of fruit and flowers are respectfully re- 
quested to accompany the same with a list of them so 
far as may be convenient, and more especially of those 
intended for exhjbition and for premium. 

It is desirable that all fruits and flowers should be de- 
livered at the Coffee House on Thursday afternoon, or at 
or before eight o’clock on the morning of Friday, to en- 
able the committee to complete the arrangements and de- 
corations of the dining hall before eleven o’clock on that 
day. Per Order, 

GEO. W. PRATT. 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 


{> Tickets for members of the Society, and others, at 
$2,50 each, can be had of J. B. Russe, at the office 
of the New England Farmer, and of James BerGen, at 
the office of Z. Coox, Jr, Congress-street, Boston; of 
CuarLes LAwRrence, Salem—A. & H. A. Breep,& 
Co. Lyan—Jonn Lemist, Roxbury—T. J. Goopwin,, 
Charlestown, and of either of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 


; ANNIVERSARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Committee on Fruits, &c. of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society respectfully invite all members of 
the Society, and others, who may wish to promote its ob- 
jects, to furnish for the approaching festival of the Society, 
such fruits as may be deemed worthy the occasion ; as 
grapes, plums, peaches, pears, apples, melons, &c.; es- 
pecially all such as may be considered new, or rare, or 
particularly fine. This, besides adding to the interest and 
pleasures of the festival, may serve to make known new 
and valuable varieties of fruits, which often remain for 
many years entirely unknown, except in the immediate 
neighborhood where they are raised. They can be sent 
to the Exchange Coffee House, on Thursday afternoon, 
or before 8 o’clock on Friday morning, where some of the 
committee will be in readiness for their reception and ex- 
amination. Any fruits sent from New York, by the Steam 
Boat line, directed as above, would probably reach Boston 
i good order, if properly packed. Gentlemen are 1e- 
quested to label all fruits with the name of the donor. 

Per Order, 
- E. PHINNEY, Chairman. 


The Standing Committee of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, on ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, 
&e. request that members of the Society, and others fa- 
vorably disposed, should forward to the Society’s H all, or 
to the Exchange Coffee House, such ornamental plants, 
orange and lemon trees, bouquets of beautiful flowers, 
festoons and wreaths, as will tend to the floral decoration 
of the dining hall. Care will be taken of such plants as 
it may be desirable to have returned. 

Per Order, 
R. L. EMMONS, Chairman. 











For Sale, 
A valuable Farm at Lechmere Point; consisting of 30 
“siggy the Craigie road, less than three miles from 
oston. With a good two story house and barn thereon— 
a ry som Fg na and other fruit trees. 
erms and other particulars, inquire of Wm. E. 
Payne, No. 5 Court-strece eptol alii Aug. 27. 








Strawberry Plants. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street—direct from 
the Brighton Nursery, 

A large variety of Strawberry Vines, comprising the 
Pine Apple, Roseberry, Bath Scarlet, Royal Scarlet, Mul- 
berry, Wood, Chili, &c, at $1 per hundred. Also Wil- 
mot’s Superb, Keens’ Imperial, and Keens’ Seedling, at a 
reasonable rate. 





Strawberry Plants —Keens’ Seedling, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

A superior collection of Strawberry Plants, from Mr 
Haggerston’s Charlestown Vineyard, comprising the fol- 
lowing sorts:—the Roseberry, Downton, Bath Scarlet, 
Pine Apple, Royal Scarlet, Mulberry, Wilmot’s Superb, 
and Keens’ Seedling. For a particular notice of the last 
magnificent variety, we beg leave to refer to the Report 
of the Committee on Fruits, of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, June 19, 1830. . 

‘The specimens of “ Keens’ Seedling,” offered by 
Mr Haggerston, of the Charlestown Vineyard, exceeded 
anything of the kind we had ever seen. Thisnew varic- 
ty, introduced into this country by that enterprising and 
skilful horticulturist. fully sustained the high character 
given of it, in the English publications, and all that is 
said of it in the Pomological Magazine, where it is de- 
scribed as being ‘ very large, very good, and very prolific.’ 
Taking all the properties of this justly celebrated straw- 
berry into consideration, it may be said to have no rival. 
Some of the largest of those exhibited by Mr Haggerston, 
measured over 5% inches in circumference, and the aver- 
age circumference of the sample, being about one quart, 
it is believed was over 4 inches. A few of them were of 
cocks-comb shape, but mostly round or ovate. The 
produce upon the stalks of a single plant, set last autumn, 
was exhibited at the Hall by Mr Haggerston, which, on 
counting, was found to consist of the astonishing number 
of 157 ripe and green berries. The size and strength of 
the fruit stalks, its broad, deep green leaves, and the gen- 
eral healthiness and vigor of the plant, are well adapted 
to the support and protection of the enormous size and 
quantity of fruit which it yields. The committee on 
fruits are therefore unanimously of opinion that Mr Hag- 
gerston is entitled to the Society’s premium for the best 
strawberries, which is accordingly awarded him ; and they 
further award him a premium of $5,00 for introducing 
this new and most valuable variety. 

By order of the Committee, 
E. Puinney, Chairman.’ 

The first mentioned varieties, may be purchased at the 
rate of $1 per hundred; Wilmot’s Superb, at $5 per 
hundred; Keens’ Seedling, at $15 per hundred, $2,50 
per dozen, or 25 cents per single plant. August 20. 


For Sale, 

The well known FARM in Dover, occupied for the last 
fourteen years by the subscriber, containing about 200 
acres, well located ina square, bounded on the south by 
Cochecho river, and on the east by Fresh creek, on which 
is a tide mill, with an apparatus for pounding and grinding 
plaster. The Buildings consist of alarge two story Brick 
House, of 46 feet by 38, with a wing of 20 by 16, all well 
finished, adjoined to which is a shed 34 feet by 14, con- 
necting the cider house 27 by 37, two stories, with one 
plastered room, where all the spinning and weaving is 
done for the family ; two Barns, one of which is 100 feet 
by 42, with two wings of about 40 feet each, one employ- 
ed as a stable, the other for a sheepfold, with a good yard 
well walled in; the other is a Store Barn of 45 feet square, 
of 16 feet post, and will contain 60 tons of hay; a pig- 
gery of 50 feet by 30, with a cellar of 18 feet square un- 
der it, with boilers set to make soap, brew, and cook for 
swine. The fields are divided by permanent stone walls, 
and consist of one of 40 acres in front of the house, one 
of 17 on the East, one of 10 acres on the North, (princi- 
pally orchard,) one of 15 Northeast, and one of 30 acres 
West of the house, with three pastures of 20 to 25 acres 
each. , 

The Farm has been gradually improving for the last 
ten years, and the two last has cut each year one hun- 
dred tons of hay, and 20 to 25 tons of thatch. It is one 
and a half miles from the village of Dover, which affords 
a good market. There has been planted some hundreds 





of Fruit Trees, principally Apple, many of which are 
grafted—with Pears, Cherry, Plum, Peach and Quince 
trees, and many in bearing, with a small nursery. 

The termsof sale may be known by applying to Major 
Anprew Pierce, of Dover, Mr Samve. 
— or the subscriber on the premises. 

une Il. 


ORD, of 


WILLIAM FLAGG. 


Saron Sheep. 

On Thursday the 22d day of September, at Hartford, (to 
close a concern) will be sold by Public Auction, an entire 
flock of superior full blooded Saxon Sheep, bred with care 
from the best stock imported by Messrs. George & Thos. 
Searle in 1825 and ’26 ; consisting of 14 Rams, 30 Ewes, 11 
Ram Lambs, and 10 Ewe Lambs. 

Also, the we'l known full biooded Durham Improved Short 








Horned Bull Wyx Comet, unquestionably the best Bull in 
America. W. WOODBRIDGE, 
August 30, 1330. HENRY WATSON. 
Wants a Place, 
A middle aged manasa gardener. Inquire at the Farmer 
Office. 3t Sept. 2. 








New Work on Farriery. 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with, the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North 
Market Street, 

The Veterinary Surgeon ; or, Farriery taught on a new 
and easy plan: being a treatise on all the diseases and 
accidents to which the Horse is liable; the causes and 
symptoms of each, and the most improved remedies em- 
ployed for the cure in every case ; with instructions to the 
Shoeing-Smith, Farrier, and Groom, how to acquire 
knowledge in the art of Farriery, and the prevention of 
Diseases. Preceded by a popular description of the ani- 
mal functions in health, and showing the principles on 
which these are to be restored when disordered. By John 
Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon. With considerable additions 
and impiovements, particularly adapted io this country, 
by Thomas M. Smith, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member 
of the London Veterinary Medical Society. Price $1,25. 


Grass Seeds. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street, 
A large assortment of Seeds of the vaiious grasses cul- 
tivated in New England, viz: 


HERDS GRASS; RED TOP; 

ORCHARD GRASS; 

TALL MEADOW OATS GRASS; 

FOWL MEADUW GRASS; 

LUCERNE, or FRENCH CLOVER; 

RED CLOVER; 

WHITE PONEYVSUCKLE CLOVER; also 

WINTER WHEAT, from Genesee, 

BUCKWHEAT, FLAX, MILLET, FIELD PEAS, 
and 14 varieties of the most esteemed FIELD TURNIP 
SEED, cultivated in Europe and America, all warranted 
of the first quality, and at the customary market prices. 

Aug. 13. 


Bolivar Calves, Saxony Bucks, and Bremen Geese. 
For sale, 4 Bull Calves, sired by the celebrated im 
ported improved Durham short horned bull Bouivar 
which stock have produced 36 quarts of milk a day. No 
1, dam Grey Brown, half Celebs and half Galloway. No 
2, dam Juno, three fourths Fill Pail. No. 3,dam Ceres 
her sire Celebs, her dam Mr Gray’s imported Cow. No 
4, dam Beauty, half Celebs and half Galloway. The 
Calves are beautiful, and their dams all great milkers. 
Two imported Saxony Bucks, 2 Yearlings, and 2 Lambs. 
3 pairs of Bremen Geese. Inquire of Benjamin Shurt- 


leff, Jr, Chelsea, or at 52 Hanover Street, Boston. 
tf. July 9. 











Chloride of Soda. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the N. E. 
Farmer, 52 North Market-street—A few dozen bottles of 
Chloride of Soda, for preserving meat, removing offensive 
smells, neutralizing pestilential exhalations, and destroy- 
ing contagion; prepared by the New England chemical 
company for Lowe and Reed. This valuable article is 
particularly described, page 390 of this week’s New Eng- 
and Farmer.—Price $1,00 per bottle, wiih directions. 





Bricuton Marxet—Monday, August 30. 

; [Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. } 

At Market this day, 580 Beef Cattle, 553 Stores, 6520 
Sheep, and 720 Swine. From 100 to 150 Beef Cattle, a 
large proportion of Stores, from 1000 to 1500 Sheep, and 
about 200 Swine, remained unsold at the close of the 


mat ket. 
Cattle—From $3,50 a $4,50; a few 


Prices— Bee , 
brought a ~ over $4,50; and a considerable number 


of small thin Cattle were sold as low as $3. ; 
Sheep and Lambs.—From $1,25 to $1,874; we noticed 
one lot of about 300 taken for $1,03 per head ; one lot of 
Wethers were sold for $3. 
Swine.—Lots of abet 60 were taken at about 4a 4% 


-‘ ots.; at retail 4a5 cents. 
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MISCELLANIES. 








At the conclusion of the exhibition of the Bos- 
ton Public Schools, the Rev. Dr Homer, of New- 
ton, rose and remarked that he came at the request 
of his school mate, Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, to 
express by proxy, his regret at being unable to at- 
tend the examination of this school, of which he 
was formerly a member; and that the Admiral 
desired him to say that he was often reminded of 
a few lines in his Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, 
which he used at school, and that he was remind- 
ed every day more and more of theirtruth. ‘They 
were— 

Isaac CorFin, his Book: 

Gop give him grace therein to look. 

Not only look, but understand 

That learning is better than house and land, 
For when house, and land, and money is spent, 
Then LEARNING is most excellent. 

The Admiral (continued the worthy Dector) at- 
tributes his elevation in life to the observance of 
the precepts in these lines, joined with habits of 
industry and. honesty, and recommended the same 
to the pupils ; and I will add, says the Doctor, 
that honesty which is formed in strict piety and 
morality. 





An avaricious person who kept a very scanty 
table, dining lately with his son at an ordinary in 
Cambridge, whispered in his ear, ‘ Tom, you must 
eat for today and tomorrow.’ ‘O yes,’ retorted 
the half-starved lad, ‘but 1 han’t eaten for yes- 
terday and the day before, yet, father,’ 





‘I cannot do it,’ never accomplished anything 
— Tl try,’ has done wonders. 





Medicine for a cough.---The followitsz medicine 
for a cough has performed such extraordinary cures 
in private practice, that the possessor is induced to 
publish it for the benefit of society.---Take six ounces 
of Italian liquorice (that stamped Solizzi is by far 
the best) cut into small pieces, and put into an earth- 
en jar, with @ quarter of 1 pint of the best white 
wine vinegar ; simmer together until the liquorice 
is dissolved ; then add two ounces of the oil of al- 
monds,.and half,an ounce of the tincture of opium, 
stir the whole well together, and itis fit for use. 
Take two tea spoonfuls when going to bed, and the 
same quantity whenever the cough is troublesome 
in the day time. 





Friday.—It has been a prevailing notion among 
sailors and some other classes of people that Fri- 
day is an unlucky day of the week, and few can 
be found willing to go to sea on that day. But in 
proof that Friday does not always introduce mis- 
fortunes, it_may be observed that Christopher 
Columbus embarked on his voyage for the dis- 
covery of America on Friday, August 3, 1492, and 
landed on Friday, October the 12th, of the same 
year. 

The absurd notion that Friday is an unlucky 
day to cominence any operation affects landsinen 
as well as sailors. Did not God create Friday as 
well as other days of the week ?—Penn, Agr. 
Almanac. 





Frog Marker at Brussets,—There is in 
Brussels a market for frogs, which are brought 
_ alive in pails and cans, and prepared for. dressing 
on the spot, The hind limbs, which are the only 
parts used, are cut from the body with scissors, 
by the woman who bring.the animals for sale. 


Sleep of Children. Infants from the time of 


their birth, should be encouraged to sleep in the 


night in preference to the day ; therefore, mothers 
and nurses ought to remove everything which 
may tend to disturb their rest, and not to attend 
to every call for taking them up and giving food 
at improper periods, Ipfants cannot sleep too 
long; when they enjoy a calm, long-continued 
rest, itis a favorable symptom. Until the third 
year, children geuerally require a little sleep in the 
middle of the day ; for, till that age, half their time 
may safely be allotted to sleep. Every succeed- 
ing year, the time ought to be shortened one 
hour ; so that achild seven years old may sleep 
about ten hours, Children ought to rise at six 
o’clock in the summer, and at seven in the winter. 
It is extremly injudicious to awaken children with 
a noise, to carry them immediately froma dark 
room into the glaring light, or against a dazzling 
wall ; the sudden impression of light may debili- 
tate the organ of vision, and lay the foundation of 
weak eyes. Wet clothes or linen, should never 
be allowed to be bung to dry in the bed room, as 
an impure atmosphere is attended with various 
and often fatal consequences, 
fessor Hufelanid) feather beds, as they are unnatu- 
ral and debilitating contrivances. The bedstead 
sh uld not be placed tco low on the floor, and it 
is highly improper to suffer children to sleep ona 
couch which is made without a sufficient elevation 
from the ground.— Book of Health. 





HINTS TO MECHANICS AND WORKMEN. 

If you would avoid the diseases which your 
particular trades and work are liable to produce, 
attend to the following hints. 

Keep, if possible, regular hours, Never suppose 
that you have done extra work, when you sit up 
till midnight, and do not rise till eight or nine jg 
the morning. 

Abstain from ardent spirits, cordials and malt 
liquors. Let your drink be, like that of Franklin, 
when he was a printer—pure water. 

Never use tobacco in any form. By chewing, 
smoking, or snuffing, you spend money which 
would help to clothe you, or would enable you, if 
single, to make a useful present to an aged mother 
or dependent sister; or if married, to buy your 
wife a frock, or get books for your children. You 
also, by any of these filthy practices, injure your 
health, bring on headache, gnawing at the stomach, 
low spirits, trembling of the limbs, and at times, 
sleeplessness, 








Be particular in preserving your skin clean, by 
regular washing of your hands and face and mouth, 


Banish (says Pro- | 





before.each meal, and of your whole body ai least 
once a week ; and by combing and brushing the 
hair daily. 

Always have fresh airin the room in which 
you work, but s» that you shall not be in a draft. 

Take a short time in the morning, if possible, 
and always in the evening or towards sundown, 
for placing your body in a natural posture, by 
standing erect and exercising your chest and limbs 
by a walk where the air is purest, 

If confined in doors, let your food consist, in a 
large proportion, of milk and bread, and well 
boiled vegetables, Meat and fish ought to be 
used sparingly, and only atdinner. You are better 
without coffee, tea, or chocolate, If you use any 
of them, it ought not to be more than once in the 
day.—Journal of Health, 





Persons into whose ears insects have crept, need 
feel no alarm that they will find their way to the 











brain, as they cannot pass the drum of the ear. 








Directions from a Parent to his son, on his enter 
ing into Mercantile Business. 

1. You are to give your constant attendance 
at the Counting Room or store (business or no 
business) during office hours, except you are sent 
out by Mr——or go by his permission. 

2. When out on business, finish it with de. 
spatch and return immediately. 

3. Keep your store in the most regular and 
neatest order, especially your desk, books, and 
files of papers. 

4, Whatever business you may have on hand, 
execute it, notin a hurry, but in the best style, 
instantly without delay. ‘ Procrastination is the 
thief of time.’ 

5. Whenever you deliver an article, see that it 
be charged the very first thing you do. It will 
require your utmost attention and consideration to 
enable you to execute your duties faithfully and 
correctly, especially full practice makes busines 
familiar. ‘ 

6. The last and most important ; you are invio 
lably to keep your master’s secrets, relate none of 
his business, net even to your most iutimate 
friends. A breach of this injunction would be trea. 
son on your part, and the reason will be obvious 
to you. Mr will cheerfully grant you every 
indulgence.—Should you want to be absent a 
hour, or even more, he will not object; but you 
must be careful never to ask these favors when 
your presence is necessary in the store. Think it 
not derogatory to perform any work among the 
goods in the store ; the exercise willbe useful t 
strengthen your muscles and preserve your healt 
Be careful to improve your handwriting by copy 
ing in the best style, and when you write a letter, 
you should do it as if it was to be inspected by 
all your acquaintance, and you should never write 
fast. 











Yellow Locust Seed, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the 
New England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

Fifty pounds of genuine and fresh yellow Locust 
Seed, saved for us by a gentleman in Harrisburg, 
Pa. The excellence of this timber for posts, its uses 
in ship building, its easy culture, rapid growth, &. 
recommend it to the notice of farmers. Directions for 
its culture furnished gratis. 


Also, seed of the Gleditschia triacanthos, or Honey 


Locust—or three thorned Acacia,—for live fences 
This is the sort recommended by Judge Buet, (it 
the New England Farmer, vol. viii. page 164) as the 


best plant that can be cultivated for hedges: of very 


rapid growth, long and abundant thorns, and witl 
hard and strong wood, and it is attacked by no insect, 
which gives it a decided advantage over Hawthors 





({L> Subscribers to the New England Farmer are it- 
formed that they can have their volumes neatly half 
bound and Jettered by sending them to this office. 
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